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The ‘Reviewing Stand 


The passage of winter leaves scenes not easily forgotten. We ask you 
to look back with us, through the eyes of the camera, to some recent 
snowfalls whose trails were left from the sea to the mountains. Their 
beauty is memorable. 

On this eve of the Southern Conflict turn your attention also to Alf 
J. Mapp’s story of three great Virginian generals who cast their lot with 
the Union, and who must have paraded with heavy hearts. The tragedy 
of their conflicting loyalties and broken family ties becomes more real 
with the passing years. Yet such sorrows are softened by friendships 
which sprang out of enmity. L. VanLoan Naisawald’s account of Sudley 
Church and the two strangers whose lives crossed at this unlikely point is 
a tribute to human understanding. The warmth of friendship shows also 
in M. Clifford Harrison’s tale of a small gift made to Woodrow Wilson. 

Finally consider the long history of “Castle Hill” as told by Herbert 
Clarence Bradshaw. Originally built in 1764 and added to in 1820 it 
became the subject of fiction through the pen of Judith Page Walker Rives 
whose portrait appears below. 


SUDLEY CHURCH. 
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7 Woodrow Wilson's Fairy Cross 


A Virginia talisman plays a part 


in a presidential campaign. 


ae WI1son was a college man who appealed the academic session of 1910-11, with the slogan, “A 
to college men. As a student he attended, in turn, _ Virginian in the White House in 1913!” 

Davidson College, Princeton University, the Univer- On Thursday, February 1, 1912, Wilson was the 
sity of Virginia, and Johns Hopkins. His sentiment distinguished guest of Richmond. Arriving at the Vir- 
for campuses and ivied halls, renewed when he served _ ginia capital that morning, he was escorted by a re- 


on the faculties of Bryn 
Mawr, Wesleyan in Con- 
necticut, and Princeton, 
was in no way diminished 
as he became the last 
named institution’s presi- 
dent. Then in 1910, ac- 
cepting successfully a po- 
litical challenge, he made 
a short trek from adminis- 
trative home at Princeton 
to executive residence in 
Trenton. 

When the Virginia- 
born Governor of New 
Jersey was mentioned as 
a prospective presidential 
candidate for the cam- 
paign of 1912, Woodrow 
Wilson clubs sprang up 
in colleges hither and yon. 
It would be hard to locate 
the first of such clubs, but 
few, if any, antedated that 
of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege at Ashland, Virginia, 
which was organized in 
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ception committee to 
breakfast at the Jefferson 
Hotel. At 11 A.M. he 
spoke to the students of 
Richmond College. He de- 
livered brief addresses be- 
fore the Virginia State 
Senate and the House of 
Delegates and was given 
a reception at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel in the after- 
noon. Unexhausted by so 
much speech making, he 
further addressed an au- 
dience of 4,000 persons at 
the Richmond city audi- 
torium on the subject, 
“The Democratic Oppor- 
tunity.” 

Sixteen miles north of 
Richmond, at Ashland, 
student officers of the 
Randolph-Macon Wood- 
row Wilson Club prompt- 
ly perceived and utilized 
a golden opportunity. 
Quickly they laid their 
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Woodrow Wilson with students and faculty members Bowen, Smithey, pee Hatcher, Blackwell and Baw. 


plans. Learning that Governor Wilson was scheduled 
to ride, during the morning of February 2, a north- 
bound train that would pass through Ashland but was 
not supposed to stop there, they dispatched a dele- 
gation to Richmond. The youthful committee first 
called on President Eppa Hunton of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad with the request 
that, if Mr. Wilson would agree to visit Randolph- 
Macon at an early hour, the railroad executive would 
order the “through” train to stop and pick up its 
distinguished passenger. President Hunton obligingly 
agreed. 

Then the committee—remarkable to relate!—got an 
audience with Governor Wilson sometime during his 
speech-packed day. They asked him to take an early 
northbound “local” from Richmond to Ashland the 
next morning, speak to the student body in the Ran- 
dolph-Macon chapel, and then board the “through” 
train that would stop for his return to Trenton. He 
consented. 

When on Friday, February 2, 1912, the R.F. and P. 
“local” pulled up at the station on Railroad Avenue 
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in Ashland, a hundred yards or so from the entrance 
to the college campus, Randolph-Macon students en 
masse were on hand to greet their guest with a cheer. 
They escorted him to the chapel, where enthusiastically 
they listened to him advise them, in a practical-toned, 
twenty-minute address, “to be sober, thoughtful Amer- 
icans, and to grasp the opportunities open . . . in 
political life.” 

When Wilson had concluded, Dr. Samuel C. Hatch- 
er, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer of Ran- 
dolph-Macon—himself an orator of no mean ability— 
rose and related a tender legend. He told how in the 
long, long ago, among the mountains of what is now 
Patrick County, Virginia, lived fairies, as pure in heart 
as they were delicate and beautiful in form. They had 
never experienced suffering, sorrow, or sin. In simple 
faith they worshiped Christ, the Perfect One, then 
living, as they had learned, far, far away on the other 
side of the world. Then one day there came to them 
an almost unbelievable message that cruel men had 
crowned their Lord of love with piercing thorns, had 
mocked Him, scourged Him, and nailed Him to a cross, 
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where He had died. For the first time anguish smote 
the fairies’ hearts; for the first time tears filled their 
eyes. And as those tears fell to the earth they took the 
form of small stone crosses. 

Dr. Hatcher handed Woodrow Wilson one of the 
“fairy tears” that a student from Martinsville had do- 
nated for the occasion. It was a perfectly contoured 
brown Roman cross, which had been beautifully tipped 
with gold and neatly capped with a small gold ring so 
that it could be worn on a watch chain or fob. Dr. 
Hatcher told the visitor that, since the stone would 
bring good fortune to its wearer, the boys of Randolph- 
Macon wanted their fel- 
low Virginian to let its 
charm work for him in 
the approaching Demo- 
cratic nominating conven- 
tion and the ensuing pres- 
idential election. 

Wilson made a fitting, 
gracious little speech of 
acceptance. Then, again 
escorted by the student 
body, he walked to the 
Ashland railroad station. 
There the boys lined up 
to shake his hand. With 
ample time remaining be- 
fore his train’s arrival, he 
posed on the west side 
-of Railroad Avenue, in 
front of the Henry Clay 
Inn, with students and 
faculty members, for a 
photographer who wanted to make a group picture. 

“Mr. Wilson,” requested the photographer, “will 
you please take your hat off? It’s hiding your face.” 

“That's what I want it to do,” came the reply from 
the scholar and statesman who was always ready to jest 
about a homeliness of countenance that folk ex xaggerat- 
ed. The future President doffed his hat for the picture. 

With the arrival and the departure of the train, the 
college boys made the proverbial welkin ring with yells 
that they were ever ready to give on a thrilling occa- 
sion. The Randol ph- Macon Monthly reported two of 
the Governor's party as saying that the reception in 
Ashland was “the most enthusiastic accorded them dur- 
ing their stay in Virginia.” . 

Nor did the Randolph-Macon lads content them- 
selves with merely wishing well. In spite of money 
scarcity in those days, a goodly number at the proper 
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Robert Emory Blackwell 


time contributed modestly to the Democratic campaign 
fund and received certificates bearing Woodrow Wil- 
son’s picture. 

At Baltimore, in the summer of 1912, through the 
unflagging insistence of William Jennings Bryan, Wil- 
son received the Democratic nomination for the presi- 
dency. And, on the night of the first Tuesday in 
November, Randolph-Macon boys listened eagerly, at 
the same railroad station where on February 2 the 
great man had arrived and departed, as a telegraph 
instrument clicked and its operator announced that 
Wilson had been elected the 28th president. 

In youthful jubilance 
an officer of the Wood- 
row Wilson Club tele- 
graphed, “Attribute your 
success to the fairy stone 
given you by the boys of 
Randolph-Macon.” 

March 4, 1913, was tru- 
ly a holiday as professors 
and students rode the 
hundred miles from Ash- 
land to Washington for 
the inauguration. As the 
train neared Guiney’s Sta- 
tion, Dr. Robert Emory 
Blackwell, the college’s 
popular President, went 
through the coaches to 
tell his boys to look out 
the windows on the right 
to see the house in which 
General Stonewall Jack- 
son had died after Chancellorsville in 1863. 

If mighty Stonewall’s decease in 1863 had fore- 
shadowed the death of the Southern Confederacy, 
Woodrow Wilson’s inauguration half a century later 
resurrected Southern hopes and principles. Not only 
was the slogan, “A Virginian in the White House in 
1913,” coming true, but that Virginian was taking the 
oath of office as President of the United States at the 
hands of a Confederate veteran. His inauguration day 
was indeed a time of Southern triumph. An ideal- 
ist who possessed a realistic sense of values, a 
truly educated statesman who had the courage to pub- 
lish unequivocally his honest, personal convictions, had 
become the nation’s new chief executive. One wonders 
if, on March 4, 1913, when he stood before Chief 
Justice White and placed his hand on the Holy Bible, 


Woodrow Wilson was wearing his fairy cross. 7 7 4 
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The Snows of Eastern Virginia 


They are both greater and lesser 


than many would surmise. 


a geographically, is frequently referred to 
as either the northernmost of the Southeastern States 
or the southernmost of the Middle Atlantic States. 
Northern neighbors consider its climate warm; south- 
ern ones are sure that it is cold. A New Englander 
may doubt that snow falls there at all; those from the 
deep South are sure that all its Christmases are white. 

The following portfolio of snow scenes from the 
Tidewater and Piedmont sections will not startle its 
natives. It may come, however, as a surprise to distant 
friends. Actually these areas may see several sizeable 
falls a year averaging for the winter season some ten 
inches or more. This is scarcely half of what may be 
expected in Baltimore, but considerably more than the 
average six inches of eastern North Carolina. 

Snows in this part of the Commonwealth tend to 
be large flaked and wet. As such they may drift to 
a sizeable depth. The duration of their cover is, how- 


ever, short; the ground is commonly free in the win- 
ter season. 

Eastern Virginia is no stranger to blizzards. They 
may arrive unexpectedly from various quarters of the 
compass, and they may act with strange inconsist- 
encies. It is not uncommon to find a heavy fall in 
one county with practically no precipitation in the 
adjoining one. 

The most severe storm of recent years was the 
sixteen inch fall for the Richmond area on January 
23, 1940. The same area saw eleven inches in Feb- 
ruary, 1926 and nineteen inches in January, 1922. The 
winter of 1917/18 witnessed a fall of about thirty 
inches for a two month’s period, and elders still speak 
of the rigors of some winters in the 1890's. There are 
few, however, who recall the reported twelve-foot 
drifts of 1887. 


The following scenes are listed as they appear: 


The yard of historic Abingdon Church, Gloucester County. 


Man’s pattern on a Mathews County farm road. 


Oyster boats anchored at the snow-covered docks of Davis Creek near New Point Comfort. 


Sea and winter meet at Mobjack Bay. Chesapeake Bay and New Point Light are in the distance. 


A highway scene in Mathews County. The snow plow has passed. 


Sunset on a stubble field in Prince George County. 


Rockfish Valley viewed from the Blue Ridge. A panaroma of mountain and valley. 


Drifts in Albemarle County. The wind has here carved fantastic figures. 


An Orange County farm rests beneath its blanket. 
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= furnished at least thirty 
major generals and brigadier generals 
to the Union forces in the war of 
1861-1865. Moreover, during the early 
months of the struggle a native son 
of the Old Dominion was the com- 
mander of the United States Army. 
Ironically, Virginia—seat of the Con- 
federate capital and mother state of 
Lee, Jackson, Stuart, and Joseph E. 
Johnston—supplied the Union with 
leadership of a quality and quantity 


that might well be the envy of many. 


Northern states. 

Nearly thirty percent of the living 
Virginia graduates of West Point chose 
in 1861 to fight under the Stars and 
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Stripes rather than the Stars and Bars. 
Eleven of the twenty-eight Virginians 
who, though not West Point grad- 
uates, held commissions as regulars in 
the United States Army gave their 
allegiance to Washington rather than 
Richmond. 

Of the Virginians who chose to 
fight for the Union that their ancestors 
had played so important a role in 
building, three were especially con- 
spicuous. These three were General 
Winfield Scott, who was at that time 
the nation’s greatest living military 
hero; General George H. Thomas, 
destined to win fame as the “Rock 
of Chickamauga” and to be counted 
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Lincoln’s strategist. 


Towering, pompous and flor- 
id, he was impressive. 


among the half dozen ablest Union 
generals; and General Philip St. 
George Cooke, who would be assigned 
the unhappy task of hunting down 
his son-in-law, “Jeb” Stuart. 

In their wartime careers these three 
men epitomized the tragedy and the 
dramatic irony of many lesser lives 
caught up in the maelstrom of frat- 
ricidal war. Each of the three deserves 
a new evaluation of his viewpoint and 
experiences. 

* * * 

Most Virginians assumed that Win- 
field Scott would fight for his native 
state. He had sprung from the Vir- 
ginia planter aristocracy, which had 
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opposed secession until President Lin- 
coln’s call for Virginia troops to sub- 
due the people of sister states but had 
rallied to the Southern cause once that 
fateful step had been taken. 
Suspense mounted as General Scott 
failed to disclose the role that he 
would play. To some, the gray-haired 
old warrior’s towering bulk, florid face, 
and pompous manner made him seem 
like a comic-opera character; but, to 
others, these were impressive char- 
acteristics of a colorful and authentic 
American hero. “Old Fuss and Feath- 
ers” was an appellation applied more 
often in affection and respect than 
in ridicule. Nearing his seventy-fifth 
birthday, Scott. was the living embodi- 
ment of national military history. A 
brigadier general and brevet major 
general in the War of 1812, he had 
won fresh laurels in the Black Hawk 
War; and during the Mexican War 
he had proved himself America’s great- 


est master of scientific warfare. He 
had been the chief general of the 
United States Army for twenty years 
when the Old Dominion joined the 
movement for Confederate independ- 
ence. 

Virginia secessionists hoped not 
only that the doughty old soldier 
would offer his services to his native 
state but also that he would bring 
back to Virginia all eighty-four of 
her sons holding officers’ commissions 
in the regular army of the United 
States. On April 19, 1861, two days 
after the Virginia convention voted 
for secession, the Commonwealth sent 
Judge John Robertson of Petersburg 
to Washington to interview Scott re- 
garding his intentions. The General 
had been born on a plantation near 
Petersburg, and he and the Judge 
had been classmates in the College 
of William and Mary. 

Arriving in Washington on the 


21st, Robertson found that Scott was 
in a cabinet meeting of unscheduled 
duration. About three o'clock in the 
afternoon the Judge spied the unmis- 
takable, stout giant striding across a 
street with an energy belying his 
age and bulk. Quickly the Judge in- 
tercepted him and asked if he could 
spare a few minutes. A less perceptive 
man than Scott could have guessed 
his old friend’s mission, and the Gen- 
eral protested that pressing engage- 
ments consumed his time. 

Robertson persisted until Scott con- 
sented to listen for a moment. Robert- 
son at once asked Scott to come to 
the defense of his native state. “Old 
Fuss and Feathers” bluntly refused. 
He would defend the Stars and 
Stripes. And in doing so, he said, he 
did not contemplate invasion of the 
South but did expect to protect the 
nation’s capital. 

The Judge’s persistence matched 


This wartime sketch shows General Scott’s headquarters in Washington whose defenses he prepared. 
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the General’s adamance. Robertson 
looked earnestly at his old school- 
mate and said: “I have so far ad- 
dressed you as a private citizen. I 
now inform you that I am officially 
charged with a communication to you 
from the Governor of Virginia and 
under the direction of the State Con- 
vention. I shall not make that com- 
munication unless you promise me that 
it will be received without offense.” 

The color mounted in the Gen- 
eral’s cheeks, and his eyes flashed un- 
der their bristling, white brows. He 
would not even listen to any talk 
designed to deflect him from loyalty 
to the Union. 

“I shall say nothing more,” the 
Judge said, “than that I am satisfied 
it was not so intended or considered 
by the Convention or the Governor, 
and I would not have borne it to 
you, had I not considered it honor- 
able to you”—here he delivered a part- 
ing thrust—“and indispensable to your 
good name.” 

Had Robertson known what Gen- 
eral Scott had said about Jefferson 
Davis the day after the high-minded 
Mississippian was inaugurated as pro- 
visional President of the Confederacy, 
the Judge would have known that an 
interview with the old soldier was use- 
less. Scott had exploded: “He is not 


Judge John Robertson of Petersburg asked Scott to defend his native state and received a rude answer. 
Robertson did not know how violently the general hated Jefferson Davis. 


a cheap Judas. I don’t think he would 
have sold the Savior for thirty shill- 
ings, but for the successorship of 
Pontius Pilate he would have betrayed 
Christ and the apostles and the whole 
Christian church.” 

Not many days before his talk with 
Robertson, General Scott had had an 
even more painful interview. The 
General had talked in the privacy 
of his office with Robert E. Lee, his 
protégé since the days of the Mexi- 
can War. At the conclusion of that 
conflict he had singled out Lee as 
the most promising soldier in the 
army. In the days when the young 
lieutenant had been part of the Gen- 


eral’s military family a bond had been 
forged akin to that between father and 
son. It is generally assumed that Scott 
at least suggested to Lee that the 
younger man might command the 
Union forces in the field in the im- 
minent war. Some think that Scott 
held out to Lee the possibility of head- 
ing so formidable an army that war 
might be averted. In any event, three 
hours passed before Lee emerged from 
the room. He was unhappy, but so 
was the man from whom he had 
just parted. 

Even sadder was the interview 
which Lee had with his old com- 


mander on April 18. Lee revealed to 
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Scott then that he had just been 
informally approached about assum- 
ing command of the Union army. 
He had declined to entertain the 
thought and, as he told Scott, be- 
lieved that his first duty was to his 
native state. He had said, “Though 
opposed to secession and deprecating 
war, I could take no part in an in- 
vasion of the Southern States.” 

All bluster was gone from General 
Scott when he replied, “Lee, you have 
made the greatest mistake of your 
life; but I feared it would be so.” 

On April 27, 1861, the Richmond 
Enquirer quoted Scott as saying that 
he would rather have received the 
resignation of every general in the 
United States Army than that of 
Colonel Lee. 

In the ensuing months Scott had 
the agonizing duty of preparing the 
defenses of Washington against an- 
ticipated attack through his native 
state. He retired November 1, 1861. 
He lived through the war—every vic- 
tory of either North or South a 
stab at his heart. No longer a hero 
in the Old Dominion and with his 
fame eclipsed in the North by that 
of new heroes, he died May 29, 1866, 
in West Point, New York. 
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But Scott’s strategy had been vindi- 
cated in the very war that swallowed 
up his reputation. Early in the strug- 
gle he had proposed that “rebellion” 
in the Southeast be smothered by 
blockading the Southern coasts, then 
winning control of the Mississippi all 
the way: to the Gulf. The western 
states of the Confederacy would with- 
er from isolation. At first this plan 
had been derided by Scott's successors, 
who hoped for quick victory by more 
direct methods. But, when the North 
had learned bitter lessons in the hard 
schools of Bull Run, the Peninsula, 
and other places not previously listed 
in its geographical lexicon, Lincoln 
employed with success the strategy 
urged by the old Virginian. By mid- 
summer of 1863 the blockade had 
closed with well nigh perfect effective- 
ness every Confederate port except 
Wilmington, North Carolina; and be- 
sieged Vicksburg, the last Confederate 
stronghold beside the Mississippi, had 
fallen. The Southwest was thus sep- 
arated; the rest of the Confederacy 
was virtually strangled. 

A Pulitzer Prize-winning historian 
of the Northern war effort, Bruce 
Catton, concludes that Scott was the 
author of Lincoln’s master plan. 7 1 # 


Robert E. Lee was Scott’s pro- 
tégé. Their parting was long 
and painful. 


For victories at Chippewa, Ni- 

agara and in the Mexican War, 

medals were struck for the 
general. 
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c.. of the native sons to whom Virginia looked 
with greatest confidence at the time of secession was 
Major George H. Thomas. This officer was the pride 
of Southampton County, deep in southeastern Vir- 
ginia. His native county had presented him a sword 
in recognition of the distinction that he had won in 
the Mexican War battles of Monterey and Buena Vista, 
while serving under another Virginian, General Zachary 
Taylor. Just under forty-five years of age in 1861, the 
Major was tall, stout, and full bearded. He moved 
with the ponderous majesty of a stern but benevolent 
Jove. In nobility of character and innate dignity, he 
was much like the two officers under whom he had 
served in the celebrated Second Cavalry, Colonel Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston and Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
E. Lee. 

Thomas had married a New Yorker, but Virginians 
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VircIniA’s FIGHTING 
YANKEES 


George H. 
Thomas 


A man of independence. 


Tall, stout and full bearded. 


had no doubt of his loyalty to the Commonwealth. 
As recently as January, 1861, he had written to the 
superintendent of the Virginia Military Institute, in- 
dicating that he might be interested in the post of 
commandant of cadets. Virginians were convinced 
that he was reluctant to serve in an army that might 
be used for the coercion of the Southern states. 

What Virginians did not know was that Thomas 
was not thinking about sectional conflict when he 
wrote, “From present appearances, I fear it will soon 
be necessary for me to be looking up some means of 
support.” He was afraid that the spinal injury suffered 
in a railway accident would incapacitate him for serv- 
ice in the field. 

Influential Northerners, including powerful persons 
in the War Department, shared the Virginia belief 
that Thomas was far from being a thoroughgoing 
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Unionist. Knowledge of the Virginian’s inquiries re- 
garding the V. M. I. post aroused suspicion in Wash- 
ington. 

Major William Gilham of the Institute, acting at 
the behest of Governor Letcher, wrote to Thomas to 
ask whether he intended to resign from the Army of 
the United States and whether he would be interested 
in the position of chief of ordnance in the Virginia 
forces. Thomas promptly replied: “I have the honor 
to state, after expressing sincere thanks for your very 
kind offer, that it is not my wish to leave the service 
of the United States as long as it is honorable to re- 
main in, and therefore as long as my native State 
remains in the Union, it is my purpose to remain 
in the Army unless requested to perform duties alike 
repulsive to my honor and humanity.” 

Virginia officials who learned of that reply were 
certain that Thomas, insofar as honor permitted while 
he still wore a Federal uniform, sought to assure them 
his sword would be at the Old Dominion’s disposal 
if the state seceded. 

On April 21, four days after the Virginia conven- 
tion voted for secession, Thomas received orders to 
use four troops of cavalry against Marylanders who 
were threatening to tear up railroad tracks in order 
to arrest the movement of troops to Washington, 

Thomas is said to have hesitated. His obedience 
or refusal would reveal to both Washington and 
Richmond his ultimate allegiance. Considerations of 
sentiment added to the agony of reaching a decision, 
but Thomas was the sort of man whose choice would 
be determined by his concept of duty. In this he was 
like Robert E. Lee. For the same pure motives of 
loyalty, he made a choice opposed to that of his fel- 
low Virginian. He obeyed the distasteful order and 
thus set his face against his own kin. Never again 
was hesitation evident in his support of the Union 
cause. 

The pain of his spinal injury, which caused Thomas 
to ride his horse at a walk, soon earned him among 
his troops the nickname of “Old Slowtrot.” Later they 
came to feel for him the reverence and affection due 
a kind but strict parent and called him “Pap.” He 
was to earn another appellation that would loom large 
in history, “the Rock of Chickamauga.” In that 1863 
battle—a struggle like “the last weird battle in the 
West” of Arthurian legend—Thomas saved the Union 
Army of the Cumberland. 

The autumn mists rose wraithlike in the night from 
the black waters of the creek that the Indians had 
called “The River of Death.” The Federals under 
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Rosecrans did not know where their enemy was, but 
he seemed to be in every pitch-black, unholy cloister 
of the wilderness. And the Yankee soldier saw his 
comrades like so many lurid demons in the flare of 
exploding shells, then saw them pale in the wan star- 
lightlike ghosts of the bloated, milk-white bodies 
floating in the River of Death. The leaves of the 
trees, the trees themselves, and the very earth trembled 
as if in the convulsion of death. And at last the sun 
rose blood-red above a field of smoke and mist on 
which men moved as in a horrible nightmare. Even 
veterans were unnerved. 

But one man seemed unmoved amid the confusion. 
All morning Thomas sat upon his horse like a de- 
pendable landmark, And his men, finding solid com- 
fort in this immovable monument of a man, held their 
ground against repeated onslaughts by the Confed- 
erates. When the Army of the Cumberland was cut 
in half, when brave Yankee veterans ran like fright- 
ened novices, Thomas rallied his men and with cold 
steel hurled back the Confederate attack until re- 
serves arrived. Only the way he combed his beard 
with tense fingers revealed his inner excitement. 
From then on “Old Slowtrot” was “the Rock of Chicka- 
mauga.” As Bruce Catton has written in This Hal- 
lowed Ground, “What a general could do, Thomas 
did; no more dependable soldier for a moment of 
crisis existed on the North American Continent, or 
ever did exist.” 

But the man of adamance could also be a man of 
action. Thomas was the only Union commander in 
the entire war to rout a major Confederate army 
from a prepared position, and he did it twice—at 
Chattanooga and at Nashville. Moreover, for all 


Major William Gilham of V.M.I. asked Thomas 
to resign from the U. S. Army. 
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his usual granite dignity, he yielded to the spirit 
of the chase at Nashville. Having repulsed Hood, he 
astonished headquarters by galloping back, whoop- 
ing like a Rebel, and shouting, “Dang it to hell! 
Didn't I tell you we could lick em?” His staff could 
scarcely have been more startled if the recumbent, 
sculptured figure of a saint had suddenly reared up 
on one elbow to utter a resounding oath. 

But Thomas was rock-like in all matters of con- 
science, sometimes offending his superiors by his un- 
yielding attitude where principle was involved. Three 
years after the war had ended Thomas declined pro- 
motion to lieutenant general, saying that nothing he 
had done since the war merited such advancement. 
In the same year he was urged to run for President, 
but he turned a deaf ear to the civilian flattery that 
proved persuasive to many military men. 

In 1869 he assumed command of the Military Divi- 
sion of the Pacific, and in California he went about 
his duties with quiet concentration. In the spring of 
the next year he died in San Francisco, his independ- 
ence uncompromised by the resentment of the South 
and the adulation of the North. 7 7 + 
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Tennessee honored Thomas for his defense. 
Chickamauga (below) gave him his nickname. 
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Philip 
St. George 
Cooke 


Troubled by in-laws. 


Stern-visaged and lightning- 
eyed. 


a the time of secession Virginians 
were confident that they had the 
“Cooke” for Lincoln’s goose. With 
eager hopes they looked to Lieutenant 
Colonel Philip St. George Cooke of 
the United States Army, commander 
of the Second Dragoons in the De- 
partment of Utah. 

Fifty-one years old, this Northern 
Virginia aristocrat from Leesburg had 
added to his considerable reputation 
by augmenting the sword with the 
pen. In a volume of memoirs he had 
telived his adventures as an Indian 
fighter in the Southwest. He was also 
the author of a new system of cavalry 
tactics that the United States War 
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Department was sure to adopt. More- 
over, he looked like the commander 
of almost any group in which he was 
found. Stern-visaged, lightning-eyed, 
his full beard and luxuriant eyebrows 
seeming to bristle with electric energy, 
he looked like Moses pausing in his 
descent from the mountain and sight- 
ing the golden calf. 

Virginians drew hope from the fact 
that John R. Cooke, the Colonel’s 
twenty-eight-year-old son, had resigned 
his commission as First Lieutenant 
in the United States Army with the 
obvious intention of entering the serv- 
ice of Virginia. It was hard to imag- 
ine defying such a father. 


Even Cooke’s family did not know 
the course that he would take. His 
son-in-law, J. E. B. Stuart, a newly- 
commissioned Colonel of Virginia in- 
fantry after resignation from the Unit- 
ed States cavalry, wrote his wife from 
Richmond, “The greatest anxiety is 
manifested for your Pa to arrive.” He 
was sure that Colonel Cooke would 
command Virginia’s cavalry. But some 
doubt as to Cooke’s course evidently 
crept later into Stuart’s mind. He 
wrote: “How I hope your Pa will 
resign! If he could only see things 
in their true and right light—which is 
difficult to do so far—he would resign 
instanter.” 
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Stuarts Route 


ALLEY VELL 


Stuart, who was to command Virginia’s cavalry against his father-in-law. 


Philip St. George Cooke 
wrote of cavalry tactics 
but J. E. B. Stuart prac- 
ticed them in the Chicka- 
hominy Raid. 


Between Stuart and Cooke there 
was strong admiration. Colonel Cooke 
had written of the bright-eyed young 
cavalry officer who had married his 
daughter Flora, “He is a remarkably 
fine, promising, pure young man.” 
Stuart had named his infant son for 
Colonel Cooke. But the bonds of 
esteem were soon to be strained to 
the breaking point. Colonel Cooke, 
learning that both his son and son- 
in-law had resigned their commissions 
in the United States Army, exclaimed: 
“Those mad boys! If only I had been 
there.” In June, 1861, many Virgin- 
ians were shocked to read that Colonel 
Cooke had declared that his first al- 
legiance was to the Union, not to 
Virginia. 

Tears dimmed the bright blue eyes 
of Flora Cooke Stuart many times 
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in the months that followed. The 
Cooke family, formerly so proud of 
the Colonel, suddenly seemed ashamed 
of him. John Esten Cooke, the Colo- 
nel’; nephew and one of America’s 
most popular authors, joined Stuart’s 
staff. 

One day a captured Yankee cap- 
tain was ushered into Stuart’s winter 
camp near Manassas. Unabashed, he 
confronted the gimlet-eyed, chestnut- 
bearded Stuart, already a Brigadier 
General of the cavalry, and told him 
that the Federal cavalry would be no 
easy mark in the future. 

“How’s that?” asked “Jeb.” 

“New commander,” was the laconic 
reply, “Gen. Philip St. George Cooke. 
He'll make you smart.” 

Blue-white flames leaped in Stuart’s 
eyes. “Yes, I know he has command, 
and I propose to take him prisoner. 
I married his daughter, and I want 
to present her with her father. So 
let him come on.” 

On Stuart’s insistence his little son 
promptly dropped the hated name of 
the paternal grandfather and became 
James Ewell Brown Stuart, Jr. 

The irony of fratricidal war brought 
still greater tragedy to this divided 
family. 

By the spring of 1862 the dashing 
Stuart was a popular hero, the South- 
ern embodiment of the laughing cav- 
alier. Flowers were tossed in his path 
as he entered Richmond with his 
cavalry. McClellan’s army was mov- 
ing nearer and nearer to the Confed- 
erate capital, and the Peninsula cam- 
paign had begun in earnest. Stuart 
won fresh laurels in the Battle of 
Williamsburg and triumphantly wrote 
his tortured wife, “I came within an 
ace of capturing my father-in-law.” 
Normally, Stuart wrote his wife in 
tenderness, but when he mentioned 
her father, an eroding acid was al- 
ways mixed with the oil of sentiment. 

On June 10, 1862, General Lee 
gave Stuart orders that resulted in 
one of the most celebrated cavalry 
exploits in history. He directed him 
to scout the rear of the enemy, gain- 
ing what information he could about 
Federal lines of supply and communi- 
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General Stuart desired to capture his father-in-law to present to 
his wife. But a different tragedy was in store for the family. 


cations, seizing cattle and grain and 
destroying wagon trains. Two days 
later Stuart rode out from Richmond 
with 1,200 picked cavalrymen. Late 
the next day, having circled from the 
northwest behind McClellan’s lines, 
he had obtained the information sought 
by Lee. But, instead of going back 
to the capital quietly along the route 
by which he had come, the twenty- 
nine-year-old general yielded to the 
temptation to return by circling the 


enemy. This he did, in one of the 
most incredible feats of the war, de- 
spite brushes with Federal cavalry- 
men commanded by General Cooke 
and the necessity of crossing the 
flooded Chickahominy River under 
circumstances that would have dis- 
couraged anyone with less fortitude 
in the face of water than a George 
Rogers Clark. 

Confederate exuberance over this 
exploit was matched by Northern hu- 
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or 
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or THE 
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BY PHILIP §T. GEO. COOKE, 
Brig. Gen. U. 8, Army. 


WASHINGTON: 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


1862. 


miliation. General Cooke became the 
scapegoat. He was suspected of doing 
less than his best because his son-in- 


law was his quarry. Never again, - 


through three long years of war, was 
he permitted to render active service 
in the field. Consequently, whatever 
his real potentiality, he found no op- 
portunity to fulfill his glorious prom- 
ise. His two-volume treatise, Cavalry 
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Tactics, first published in 1861, was 
reissued in many editions. But the 
author was relegated to routine ad- 
ministrative assignments until, never 
having regained the full confidence 


‘of the army’s high command, he re- 


signed in 1873 to spend his final 
twenty-two years as a civilian. In 
contrast, his son-in-law’s reputation 
grew with almost unbroken consist- 


ency until “Jeb” was shot while turn- 
ing back Sheridan’s feared cavalry 
invaders in 1864 at Yellow Tavern, 
only about eight miles from the heart 
of Richmond. From then onward his 
fame assumed legendary proportions. 


* 


* 


History, fiction, and drama _ have 
stirred the American imagination with 
tales of the conflicting loyalties that 
split families in the border states of 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri. 
But generally ignored has been the 
supreme irony of divided allegiances 
that made Virginia, chief citadel of 
the Confederacy and homeland of its 
greatest military leaders, also the 
mother state of more than thirty 
Union generals. Winfield Scott with 
his gnawing grief buried beneath the 
camouflage of fuss and feathers, 
George Thomas with the will of rock 
and the heart as heavy, and Philip 
St. George Cooke, who looked like 
Moses but could not make the com- 
mandments of his conscience clear to 
his own family—these three strong 
men epitomized the tragedy that was 
the inescapable companion of thou- 
sands of men long after they had 
doffed their uniforms of blue and 


gray. 7 7 


Title page and an illustration 
from a cavalry manual writ- 
ten by General Cooke. 
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Judith Page Walker Rives wrote a novel 
that portrays ante-beHum life at “Avon- 
more’—doubtless another name for “Castle 


Hill.” 


o., some other Virginia shrines, “Castle Hill” 
in eastern Albemarle County is both show place and 
treasure chest. The visitors who are admitted each 
Garden Week see a warmly beautiful old place, mel- 
lowed by age and years of gracious living. They recog- 
nize in it the product of a superb blend of means, 
good taste, and loving care. They are impressed by 
the spacious home, its lovely grounds, and the mas- 
sive boxwoods. Yet, difficult though it is for a visitor 
to realize, “Castle Hill” is even richer in what one 
does not see than in what one does. 

Housed in this noble home are an extensive history 
and a notable tradition. For a century and three 
quarters it was the home of five generations of the 
Walker and Rives families, a line that has made con- 
spicuous contributions to the political, social, and liter- 
ary history of our nation. 

To say that there is a strong matriarchal emphasis 
in the story of “Castle Hill” is not to detract from the 
ability, the fame, or the services of the men who 
developed this estate and made it historic. But its 
first builder, Dr. Thomas Walker, came into posses- 
sion of the land through his marriage in 1741 to Mil- 
dred, the widow of Nicholas Meriwether. It became 
the home of William Cabell Rives—famous as states- 
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The knocker bears the Rives coat-of-arms. 


man, diplomat, and author of the long-definitive biog- 
raphy of President James Madison—through his mar- 
riage to Judith Page Walker, Dr. Thomas Walker's 
granddaughter. And it was a granddaughter of the 
Riveses, Amélie Rives, the Princess Pierre Troubetzkoy, 
who brought to “Castle Hill” its greatest literary dis- 
tinction. Through more than half a century after the 
Atlantic Monthly published her first short story, in 
1886, she produced a score of volumes of novels, short 
stories, plays, and poems. 

From its earliest days “Castle Hill” has been the 
center of a hospitable and gracious social life. Dr. 
Thomas Walker built the first unit of the present 
mansion about 1764, when he was already well-known 
as a physician, a merchant, an explorer of the West 
and investor in its lands, and a member of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses. That unit is a white, frame, 
story-and-a-half structure with dormer windows, typi- 
cal of many Virginia farm dwellings antedating the 
Civil War but somewhat larger than most. 

Perhaps the most significant entertaining that was 
done at “Castle Hill” in the Walker era was the break- 
fast served there to the British raider, Colonel Banastre | 
Tarleton, in 1781. Its abundance and style were no 
compliment, however, to the guest; their real purpose 
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was to detain him. Jack Jouett had eaten breakfast and 
had then been given a fresh mount at “Castle Hill” 
only a short while before Tarleton’s arrival. The sec- 
ond breakfast served there that morning might afford 
Jack ample time to warn Governor Thomas Jefferson 
at nearby “Monticello” and the Virginia legislators in 
neighboring Charlottesville that the enemy cavalry 
was coming. Patriot Walker's hospitality served its in- 
tended purpose: Jefferson escaped capture, and few of 
the equally unsuspecting Assemblymen were caught 
napping. 

In 1819 a young lawyer and member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates, William Cabell Rives, married 
Judith Page Walker, heiress to “Castle Hill.” a 
enlarged the home to its present dimensions. First, i 
1820, they added the stately, two-story, brick mansion 
that still stands in front of Dr. Walker's cottage. The 
addition was done in the Federal style that was popu- 
lar among wealthy Piedmont Virginia planters of the 
time. The older farmhouse became the rear wing of 
the impressive new home, and their respective hall- 


ways were connected. Twenty years later the Riveses 
added a one- story wing to each side of their brick 
home. 

Some fifteen years later still Mrs. Rives sketched 
what is almost certainly a word-picture of ante-bellum 
life at “Castle Hill.” With what her generation deemed 
becoming modesty in a woman of letters, her first 
book, Tales and Souvenirs of a Residence in Europe 
(Philadelphia, 1842), had been attributed on its title 
page to “A Lady of Virginia.” Her second, Home and 
the World (published by Appleton in 1857), identi- 
fied the authoress anonymously as the same person 
who had written the Tales and Souvenirs. Fictional 
“Avonmore,” one of the chief settings in the second 
book, coincides so identically with “Castle Hill” that 
we are forced to conclude that it was her own home 
that Mrs. Rives described in her novel. Detail piles 
itself upon detail with convincing weight. The rule 
seems to have no exception. 

Consider, for example, the fact that near “Avon- 


more,” like “Castle Hill,” stood boxwoods “to which 


The dining room of the later portion of the home reflects beauty and gracious living. The portrait over 
the mantel is of Judith Walker, Mrs. William Cabell Rives. 
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The living room (Jeft) and central hall (right) of the later portion display original furnishings and a 
graceful stair. As in the novel, ‘““The house, like the grounds, showed the work of successive generations.” 


the growth of a century had given the dignity of 
trees.” Add another similarity: “The house” of the 
novel, “like the grounds, showed the work of succes- 
sive generations. The original structure had received 
many additions, some of the latest claiming a title to 
architectural taste, and completely overshadowing the 
modest, pointed gables of the ancient parts of the build- 
ing.” The novel mentions also the “wings that flanked” 
the mansion. 

The locations of the fictional and historic estates 
correspond. The elevation of the site of “Avonmore” 
afforded “a prospect far more extensive than the im- 
mediate vicinity.” Moreover, the “blue line of the 
horizon stretched out in a semicircle on one side, 
broken only by a few shadowy peaks of mountains.” 
Through “a vista” seen from “Avonmore” there “ap- 
peared the castellated tower of the church”; near 
“Castle Hill” stands Grace Episcopal Church, con- 
structed during 1848-1855 in the Gothic Revival style 
with a castellated tower. 

The interiors of the two houses also serve to strength- 
en the comparison. Judith Rives’s “Avonmore,” like her 
“Castle Hill,” had a “profusion of doors and windows, 
of corridors and stairways and curiously carved cor- 
nices and paneled walls.” 

Finally, lest we belabor the point, “Avonmore” also 
boasted a Tarleton wood. Through that forest, reports 
the novel, the British cavalrymen rode after breakfast 
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on the estate in the time of the great-grandfather of ge 
the younger generation of which Mrs. Rives wrote. 
Not only do the descriptions fit. Even the generations 
match perfectly! 

Preparations for Christmas are in progress at “Castle S 
Hill,” alias “Avonmore,” as Judith Rives’s story in her 
Home and the World opens. “How the noble hickory 
wood fires, piled up with artistic skill in the wide 
hearths, blazed and sparkled!” “How merrily the sound 
of gay young voices and ringing laughter echoed 
through the great hall, as the finishing touches were 
put to the decoration of the Christmas tree!” zh 

Mrs. Rives’s reference to this seasonal “tree of gold- 
en fruit and perennial bloom, around which lay so 
many bright hopes, so many tender and loving thoughts 
of home,” suggests how rapidly the use of Christmas : 
trees spread in Virginia after Charles F. E. Minni- : 
gerode introduced that German custom into Nathaniel 
Beverly Tucker's home in Williamsburg in 1842. At 
“Avonmore,” y-clept “Castle Hill,” the tree’s festoons 
included garlands of fruits and flowers, with clusters 
of imitation cherries and currants at the top. In our 
times it is common practice to display Christmas trees 4 
for days before Santa’s gifts can be seen. But Mrs. 
Rives did not permit the excitement of that climactic 
moment to be decreased for the very young by giving 
them any preview of the tree in all its splendor. Her 
“mysterious tree . . . was carefully screened from view 
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was to detain him. Jack Jouett had eaten breakfast and 
had then been given a fresh mount at “Castle Hill” 
only a short while before Tarleton’s arrival. The sec- 
ond breakfast served there that morning might afford 
Jack ample time to warn Governor Thomas Jefferson 
at nearby “Monticello” and the Virginia legislators in 
neighboring Charlottesville that the enemy cavalry 
was coming. Patriot Walker’s hospitality served its in- 
tended purpose: Jefferson escaped capture, and few of 
the equally unsuspecting Assemblymen were caught 
napping. 

In 1819 a young lawyer and member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates, William Cabell Rives, married 
Judith Page Walker, heiress to “Castle Hill.” They 
enlarged the home to its present dimensions. First, in 
1820, they added the stately, two-story, brick mansion 
that still stands in front of Dr. Walker’s cottage. The 
addition was done in the Federal style that was popu- 
lar among wealthy Piedmont Virginia planters of the 
time. The older farmhouse became the rear wing of 
the impressive new home, and their respective hall- 


ways were connected. Twenty years later the Riveses 
added a one-story wing to each side of their brick 
home. 

Some fifteen years later still Mrs. Rives sketched 
what is almost certainly a word-picture of ante-bellum 
life at “Castle Hill.” With what her generation deemed 
becoming modesty in a woman of letters, her first 
book, Tales and Souvenirs of a Residence in Europe 
(Philadelphia, 1842), had been attributed on its title 
page to “A Lady of Virginia.” Her second, Home and 
the World (published by Appleton in 1857), identi- 
fied the authoress anonymously as the same person 
who had written the Tales and Souvenirs. Fictional 
“Avonmore,” one of the chief settings in the second 
book, coincides so identically with “Castle Hill” that 
we are forced to conclude that it was her own home 
that Mrs. Rives described in her novel. Detail piles 
itself upon detail with convincing weight. The rule 
seems to have no exception. 

Consider, for example, the fact that near “Avon- 
more,” like “Castle Hill,” stood boxwoods “to which 


The dining room of the later portion of the home reflects beauty and gracious living. The portrait over 
the mantel is of Judith Walker, Mrs. William Cabell Rives. 
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graceful stair. As in the novel, “The house, like the grounds, showed the work of successive generations.” 


the growth of a century had given the dignity of 
trees.” Add another similarity: “The house” of the 
novel, “like the grounds, showed the work of succes- 
sive generations. The original structure had received 
many additions, some of the latest claiming a title to 
architectural taste, and completely overshadowing the 
modest, pointed gables of the ancient parts of the build- 
ing.” The novel mentions also the “wings that flanked” 
the mansion. 

The locations of the fictional and historic estates 
correspond. The elevation of the site of “Avonmore” 
afforded “a prospect far more extensive than the im- 
mediate vicinity.” Moreover, the “blue line of the 
horizon stretched out in a semicircle on one side, 
broken only by a few shadowy peaks of mountains.” 
Through “a vista” seen from “Avonmore” there “ap- 
peared the castellated tower of the church”; near 
“Castle Hill” stands Grace Episcopal Church, con- 
structed during 1848-1855 in the Gothic Revival style 
with a castellated tower. 

The interiors of the two houses also serve to strength- 
en the comparison. Judith Rives’s “Avonmore,” like her 
“Castle Hill,” had a “profusion of doors and windows, 
of corridors and stairways and curiously carved cor- 
nices and paneled walls.” 

Finally, lest we belabor the point, “Avonmore” also 
boasted a Tarleton wood. Through that forest, reports 
the novel, the British cavalrymen rode after breakfast 
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on the estate in the time of the great-grandfather of 
the younger generation of which Mrs. Rives wrote. 
Not only do the descriptions fit. Even the generations 
match perfectly! 

Preparations for Christmas are in progress at “Castle 
Hill,” alias “Avonmore,” as Judith Rives’s story in her 
Home and the World opens. “How the noble hickory 
wood fires, piled up with artistic skill in the wide 
hearths, blazed and sparkled!” “How merrily the sound 
of gay young voices and ringing laughter echoed 
through the great hall, as the finishing touches were 
put to the decoration of the Christmas tree!” 

Mrs. Rives’s reference to this seasonal “tree of gold- 
en fruit and perennial bloom, around which lay so 
many bright hopes, so many tender and loving thoughts 
of home,” suggests how rapidly the use of Christmas 
trees spread in Virginia after Charles F. E. Minni- 
gerode introduced that German custom into Nathaniel 
Beverly Tucker's home in Williamsburg in 1842. At 
“Avonmore,” y-clept “Castle Hill,” the tree’s festoons 
included garlands of fruits and flowers, with clusters 
of imitation cherries and currants at the top. In our 
times it is common practice to display Christmas trees 
for days before Santa’s gifts can be seen. But Mrs. 
Rives did not permit the excitement of that climactic 
moment to be decreased for the very young by giving 
them any preview of the tree in all its splendor. Her 
“mysterious tree . . . was carefully screened from view 
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until the blissful moment when the tiny wax tapers 
with which the decorations were plentifully inter- 
spersed should blaze forth.” Then only could it “give 
its glories to the wondering eyes and eager hands of 
the admiring little throng, who were each to claim a 
portion of its treasures.” 

The son in the “Avonmore” family went hunting to 
get the two dozen partridges he had promised his 
mother for the Christmas dinner. One of the slaves, 
venerable Uncle Tom, neatly and comfortably dressed 
in clothing crowned by the cap that he liked to boast 
“Mistis [had] knit for him with her own white hands,” 
was wielding a hoe to uncover “some fine white celery” 
in the garden. (Incidentally, Mrs. Rives’s passing but 
emphatic report that Uncle Tom had rejected an offer 


Many well-known guests have enjoyed the hospitality of this bedroom in the older portion of the home. 


of his freedom and her summary of his reasons for 
this decision can be interpreted as her rebuttal to a 
different, more famous, but less believable Unele 
Tom, creature of the imagination of her contemporary, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe.) The Uncle Tom of “Avon- 
more” had promised also to get evergreens for the 
young ladies there to use in decorating the house. He 
had not far to go for them: the grounds had cedars, 
holly with crimson berries, and magnolia grandiflora 
in addition to its boxwood; and an aged oak in Tarle- 
ton wood was “completely covered with mistletoe.” 
Of course there was company for Christmas. A 
pompous, neighboring doctor and his family were 
none too welcome. An English army captain was much 
more so. These guests shared the Christmas dinner. 
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The frame home built by Dr. Thomas Walker at 
“Castle Hill” has weathered the winters through 
fully a century and a half. Here you see three 
pictures of it: an over-all view (above), its en- 


trance door (right), and a side view (below) — 


of it and of the newer, brick home added to it. 
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“Fish, flesh, and fowl, jellies, creams, ices, and fruits” 
were added to Uncle Tom’s “fine white celery” on the 
table. The meal was preceded by worship at the 
church with the castellated tower—a service conducted 
by a punctual and beloved rector—and was followed 
by the singing of the doctor's daughter, to her mother's 
accompaniment. The music was admired and appreci- 
ated more by the doctor than by others present. 

On the day after Christmas a gay party began for 
the young folks. The girls, “arrayed in their gay and 
elegant attire, tastefully adapted to the season,” had 
each “exercised some influence in the selection of the 
young cavaliers who favored the party with their pres- 
ence.” The guest list had been carefully and conspira- 
torily compiled by means of a “council . . . previously 
held for the purpose, and a correspondence . . . intri- 
cate.” 


The girls’ room—in deference to her Victorian read- 


ers, Mrs. Rives called it a bower—was on the upper 
floor in the older unit of “Avonmore.” It had six win- 
dows “smaller than the modern taste.” They were 
covered with curtains of white and rose, delicate colors 
matched in the covering of the dressing tables. The 
atmosphere of a genuine piety, suggested by the fact 
that the “Avonmore” family and its guests attended 
worship Christmas morning, is echoed in the novelist’s 
mention of the Bible and the Prayer Book among the 
volumes seen in the bower. 

The party lasted several days and nights. Its enter- 
tainments were not described in detail. But “music was 
a never-failing resource’—the parlor piano seems to 
have been used often. There was much laughter, and 
“there was wit to draw it forth.” “The long evenings 
were the favorite time” for the young people’s “gayer 
amusements”; “tableaux vivants, charades, and dia- 
logues afforded a never-failing variety.” Because some 
of these entertainments required more time for prepa- 
ration than impatient youths were inclined to give, 
the mistress of the household was called upon to help. 
Her story of young lovers whose courtship had its 
obstacles was enacted, both master and mistress be- 
ing called upon to play roles in the improvised drama. 

Judith Rives’s plot and descriptions portray South- 
ern plantation life in the romantic tradition, This is 
not to say, however, that the portrait is wholly untrue. 
To those modern readers who have nothing but dis- 
dain for chivalric concepts, some of her dialogues and 
other details seem unreal, admittedly. But we should 


make allowance for our twentieth-century addiction to 


realism and muckraking, our sophisticated abhorrence 
for all that we consider saccharine. 
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A small spring house located close to the main 
dwelling. 


When we have thus discounted the eyes through 
which we first view the scene of Judith Rives’s Home 
and the World, we can find her picture palatable. 
Somewhat idealized it may be, in the manner of her 
time. But she did not distort completely the life she 
knew in the home she occupied until her death, sixty- 
three years after her marriage. Residing for so long 
about ten miles from the nearest town, she knew rural 
Virginia; she experienced its need for self-sufficiency 
in every aspect of human existence. When she por- 
trayed the way of life at “Avonmore” as being smooth, 
pleasant, gay, refined, she probably acted deliberately 
to spare her readers its few, ugly hardships. Like the 
poor, those things are always with us; presumably, she 
saw no reason to record what could simply be assumed. 
Only the nicer, more inspirational, phases of life and 
motivation were worthy of being reported at all. Her 
tale of two houses—fictional “Avonmore,” historic 
“Castle Hill,” each with its older and newer units— 
had as much of convincing truth in it as the analogy 
between the two homes. The very atmosphere of the 
estate today still suggests this conclusion. 4 7 4 
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3 owe WAS A TIME years ago when a small, brick 
church in Northern Virginia was known well to hun- 
dreds of young men from New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, plus a smattering from the Midwest. 
They came to know that little church on one frightfully 
hot Sunday in 1861—July 21, to be exact. Those lads 
were part of an invading army—at least that was the 
viewpoint of the little church’s congregation. One of 
those Yankees would remember that church and its 
members longer than most of his comrades. 

The church was the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Sudley Spring, a hamlet snuggled under spacious oaks 
in a bend of Bull Run, about thirty miles west and 
somewhat south of the Federal capital. The structure 
had been built shortly after 1822, the exact date being 
lost in antiquity. Lest it cost its members an unhealthy, 
unnecessary debt, its designers had followed the Meth- 
odist dictum that called for simplicity, that avoided all 
fanciness. 

For some twenty-five years the small brick building 
was a center of happy and useful services. But the 
bitter political issues which would finally split the na- 
tion were already causing internal cleavages, and in 


1847 Sudley Church caught a glimpse of the future. 
40 


Amos Benson saved a life. 


The Little 
Church at 
Sudley 


A symbol of the good will among men 
that can follow simple deeds 


of human kindness. 


At that time a minister of Northern sympathies was 
assigned to Sudley by the old Baltimore Conference, 
and its parishioners promptly refused, with but one 
dissenting vote, to receive the man. The Virginia Con- 
ference then took over the role of assignment which it 
carried out until the outbreak of the war in 1861 
disrupted the routine. 

On this particular Sunday in July, 1861, the sun had 
come up in red splendor, though its piercing summer 
rays were already turning the air uncomfortably warm. 
It was a peaceful Virginia Sunday morning. Color- 
ful cardinals and mocking birds flitted about the 
bushes in quest of tasty berries; only the raucous caw- 
cawing of a nervous crow marred the stillness. 

About 9:00 A.M. the inhabitants of the Sudley area, 
dressed in their best finery, began making their way 
by various dirt roads and farm trails toward Sudley 
Church. Some of these families were moving by a ditt 
road which ran in a southerly direction past Sudley 
Mansion—built by John Carter, grandson of Robert 
“King” Carter, to Sudley Ford. Here the traveler 
crossed Bull Run; the road then led southwestward 
about 500 yards to where stood Sudley Church. 

One can imagine the startled feelings these people 
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experienced as they were suddenly confronted by dense 
columns of marching soldiers moving out of the wood- 
land onto the Sudley Ford road. As the men marched 
by, the civilians could quickly tell from the accents of 
the light banter in the ranks, that these were Northern 
troops. What they did not know was that this seem- 
ingly endless column was Federal General McDowell’s 
main force moving in a wide flanking maneuver to 
attack from flank and rear the Confederate troops 
guarding the old stone bridge that still stands on 
United States Routes 29 and 211 near Manassas, 

Marching in that column was a young New Eng- 
lander, Private John L. Rice, of the 2nd New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Infantry, and it was about 10:00 A.M., 
as his regiment reached the ford, that Rice first saw 
Sudley Church sitting on a hilltop just to the south- 
west. 

The men of Rice’s regiment were permitted a short 
rest by the ford to refill their canteens with the clear, 
cool water of Sudley Spring. After twenty or thirty 
minutes terse commands broke up the my riad groups 
of sitting and resting soldiers. When ranks had formed, 
the column headed southeastward from Sudley on the 
road to Manassas, now Virginia Route 234. 

The fighting began shortly after 10:00 A.M. Private 
Rice and his regiment were in the thick of it all morn- 
ing. By noon it looked as if the Confederates had been 
whipped, as if their claim to independence had ended 
right there in Prince William County. But the after- 
noon saw a change of fortune. The Southerners took 
up a strong position on Henry Hill and threw back 
every effort to dislodge them. About 4:00 P.M. the 
Union troops made a last attempt. During that charge 
Private Rice staggered and fell under the impact and 
effects of a bullet that ripped into one of his lungs. 
When, minutes later, the blue lines had been re- 


The original Sudley Church as it appeared a year 
after the battle in 1862. 


pulsed for the final time, a Confederate counterattack 
began to sweep everything before it. As the 2nd New 
Hampshire recoiled before the blow, several of its 
men spotted Rice. Noticing that he was still breathing, 
they picked him up and carried him along with the 
retreating column until it neared Sudley Church, 
which Union surgeons had been using since morning 
as a field hospital. 

As the fleeing men neared the church, cries of “Rebel 
cavalry!” rang out along the length of the column, 
There was instant consternation among the Federal in- 
fantrymen. The first thought that seems to have en- 
tered simultaneously into every Yankee’s mind was that 
to be delayed in any way would mean death, wound- 
ing, or capture. Rice’s friends looked at their inert com- 
rade; no sign of life was evident. Their decision was 
made quickly. They laid his body beside a nearby 
fence, and then they raced cross-country in disorderly 
flight. Confederates swept into and beyond the Sudley 


area. 


Two days later the Union survivors of the disastrous 
engagement and rout were back in Washington, D. C., 
and from that capital casualty reports were being tele- 
graphed to all parts of the shocked North. In Private 
Rice’s home town of Cornish, New Hampshire, a mes- 
sage was received that he was dead, and his funeral 
service was heid in the presence of relatives and friends. 

But John Rice was not dead. In the evening of the 
second day after the battle a local farmer, Amos Ben- 
son, and his wife were returning from Sudley Church, 
where they and their neighbors had been helping an 
overtaxed Confederate medical staff to care for a build- 
ing full of wounded Federals and Confederates. 

The Benson home was on the northeast side of the 
Sudley-to-Manassas road, some 400 yards southeast of 
the church. Near their house, beside a fence, Mr. and 
Mrs. Benson sighted a body in blue uniform. As they 
approached, they could see that the man was alive 
but powerless to move. Closer scrutiny revealed a 
hideous wound in his chest, festering and covered with 
maggots. The man was John Rice, who had lain there 
unconscious those two days and had begun to come 
to his senses again only a short time before the Bensons 
found him. 

Amos Benson ran quickly back to the church in quest 
of a surgeon. In a few minutes he returned with one. 
But the doctor took one look at Rice’s wound and 
pronounced his case hopeless. The physician could do 
nothing to save the disabled Yankee, and he did not 
propose to waste time in a vain effort when he could 
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Private John L. Rice, of the 2nd New Hampshire 
Volunteer Infantry, was given up for dead. 


be doing some good back at the church. Having de- 
cided between the two alternatives, the doctor left. 

The Bensons, however, saw things differently. If 
they couldn’t nurse the soldier back to health, at least 
they would make his last hours as comfortable as pos- 
sible. While Mrs. Benson hurried to their home to get 
food and clean clothing, Amos removed Rice’s dirty, 
blood-stained uniform and wiped away the vermin that 
had crawled under his garments and were tormenting 
him. 

Since Mr. and Mrs. Benson believed that Rice was 
too badly hurt to be moved, they erected a crude, tent- 
like shelter over him to protect him from sun and rain. 
And for ten days they took care of him there, beside 
the fence. They dressed and redressed his wound, cov- 
ered him at night with blankets, and brought him 
food and water. 

Within the first few of those days Private Rice 
showed visible improvement. In a few more he was 
able to move a bit. At the end of the ten days his re- 
covery had progressed enough for him to be carried to 
Sudley Church, where the Bensons and other neigh- 
bors were still helping to care for the wounded. John 
Rice’s private benefactors persuaded the Confederate 
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physicians there to take over the case and to give ofh- 
cial ministrations. In due time the young Yankee was 
well enough to be treated as a healthy prisoner of war, 
and for him that meant Libby Prison in Richmond. 

Life had not ended for John Rice. Neither had the 
war. He made a complete recovery, was exchanged, 
and—instead of considering that he had done his full 
share to strengthen the Union ranks—reenlisted. He 
fought throughout the rest of the war and rose to 
the rank of colonel. Correspondingly, Amos Benson 
did not evade military service. The Virginia farmer 
laid down his hoe in March, 1862, picked up a saber 
and carbine, and enlisted in CompanyA, 4th Regiment 
of Virginia Cavalry, Fitzhugh Lee’s Brigade. Both men 
survived the struggle. Neither knew in 1865, however, 
what fortune the other had experienced since one had 
shown mercy toward the other. 

The New Englander, however, found or made an 
opportunity to fulfill a wish that had lingered in the 
back of his mind: he would visit the field of his first 
battle and see if the Bensons were still living there. 
In October, 1886, Mr. John Rice made his way on 
horseback from Washington, D. C., toward Sudley. A 
few inquiries led him to “Christian Hill,” the very 
plain little home of Amos and Margaret Benson. 
Greeted by the couple as any stranger would have been, 
the visitor explained to their utter amazement who he 
was. 

As had been true in July, 1861, the Bensons accorded 
Rice every convenience at their modest command. For 
hours the three of them talked of days long past, frag- 
ments of which were still vivid in the memory of each. 
Toward the close of the day the Bensons insisted that 
John Rice should spend the night with them. The 
Federal veteran, however, had planned to leave that 
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afternoon and felt that he could not change his 
schedule. Yet there was one last thing he wanted to do 
before he left, he suggested deferentially, and that was 
to see the site where the Bensons had found him be- 
side the fence. They led him there immediately. 

As he was taking his departure, John Rice asked if 
there was any way by which he might repay Amos and 
Margaret Benson for their gracious deed in saving his, 
an enemy’s, life. No, there was nothing, he was told. 
The couple readily admitted that they had then looked 
upon Private Rice as an enemy; but they had felt it 
their Christian duty to do what they could to nurse 
the wounded of both armies. They had done, they felt 
sure, only what any other decent human being would 
have done under the same circumstances. 

John Rice reiterated his request. There must be 
something, he urged. After a while a thought occurred 
to Amos Benson. He spoke up. Well, the church here 
at Sudley could use some help. The building in which 
the recuperating Rice had been received had been re- 
opened as a house of worship after the war, but it had 
soon become evident to the congregation that the walls 
were no longer safe. A cannon ball had struck and 
weakened one side; in addition, the building had suf- 
fered general deterioration. The members had been 
compelled to raze their church to its foundation. 

A new, frame structure had then been erected on 
the same site. While this was a very simple sanctuary, 
it had been constructed at a relatively high cost for so 
poor a community. As a result, the small congregation 
was still burdened with a debt of $200.00. If Mr. Rice 
would like to contribute something toward the repay- 
ment of that debt, his kindness would certainly be ap- 
preciated by the community. John Rice quickly ac- 
cepted the suggestion, promising to send a contribution 
soon after he returned to his home. 

Back again in Springfield, Massachusetts, where he 
had been living as a respected and even beloved citizen, 
John L. Rice sat down, wrote his story, and took it to 
the editor of the local newspaper, The Republican. At 
the end of the article Rice suggested that he would 
receive and forward any financial gifts that might be 
made by veterans who still remembered the kindness 
with which wounded Union soldiers had been treated 
by the people who lived around Sudley Church. The 
newspaper endorsed and printed its unexpected con- 
tributor’s plea. 

Within four days John Rice’s two-column-long story 
had reaped such a remarkable harvest that he was able 
to send $235.00 to the Bensons for their church. His 


covering letter is preserved in the files of the Manassas 
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SPRINGFIELD, WEDNESDAY, NOV. 24. 


The Republican desires to cal] the attention 
of its readers to the story of the war told in an- 
other column by Col Jobn L. Rice of this city, 
If, after reading it, any subscriber feels like 
contributing to lift the debt on that little church 
near the field of the first battle of Bull Run, we 
trust the impulse will result in action. Why 
not send the Bensonsa Thanksgiving message 
saying that this church debt has been raised in 
pring field? 


A STORY OF THE WAR. 
LET US RAISE THE DEBT 
ON A LITTLE SOUTHERN CHURCH. 


Au Interesting Reminiscence Teld By Cel 
John L. Rice, Postmaster ef This City. 


At the first battle of Bull Run I was a private 
in the 24 New Hampshire regiment. In the 
final struggle for the Henry hill, just before 
the stampede of the Union army, I went down 
with a musket ball through my lungs. My 
comrades bore me off inthe wake of our re- 
treating forces toward Sudley church, where 


our surgeons had established a hospital. Ina 
short time, being closely pursued by the enemy 
and finding that I. was apparently dead, they 
laid me under a fence and made their escape. 
Some two days after the battle 1 recovered con- 
sciousness but was unable to move. The blood 
from my wound soon putrified and attracted 
swarms of flies, whose larvze ina short time 
were wriggling under my clothing and into my 
wound in constantly increasing numbers. 

In this condition I was found by Amos Ben- 
son and his wife, who lived on the opposite side 
of Bull run. They were returning to tbeir 
home at evening, after spending the day at 
Sudley church assisting in the care of our 
wounded. The confederate medical staff at 
that time was very poorly prepared for the 
emergency of a battle, especially for the care 
of the wounded of both armies. Had it not 
been for to @fforts of the Bensons and the few 
othe~ in the vicinit~ hattle- 


John L. Rice makes his appeal. 
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Springfield, Mass., Nov, 24, lust, 


My Dear Mr. # Mrs. Benson: 


When T was at your house in Oetober and we talked of the 
time twenty-five years ago when you and your neighbors aocout, Sud= 
ley church had succored the wounded of the Union army left upon 
the battle field of Bull Run, you suggested, in answer to my in- 
quiry how that kindness could be repaid, that nothing would be 
more welcome than some aid in paying the debt of two hundred dol- 
lars with which your little church was burdened, and T promised 
to do something towards it. «The coming of Thanksgiving wack 


reminded me of my pledge, and four days ago T caused to bw publish. 


ed in the Springfield Republican the story of the good yvour friands 


did to us whom you counted as enemies in the old war days, and vx- 
pressad a wish that enough money might be contributed in this eity 
to pay off the whole of that church debt.* The result is that 

two hundred and thirty five dollars hag been Ppald in to me, and T 
sent you the amount yesterday in money orders drawn upon the post 


office at Manassas. Let it be used to free your church from doubt, 


and if mere than enous for that, T know the echureh ean find good 


use for the surplus. 

Perhaps those who have made up this gift would profer that it 
be conveyed without further waste of words; for our northern peo= 
ple are practical to a fault and little given to uffusive expres- 


sion of their better s#itiments. But my personal interest in the 


Rice’s letter transmitting the gift is still preserved in the archives of Sudley Church. 
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National Battlefield Park. Contributions had been 
pressed into Rice’s hands by seventy-nine persons, 
twenty-seven of them Federal veterans. The fund had 
been subscribed by men who were “of various creeds 
and politics and of all ranks and conditions in life.” 

The “message which this gift carries to you two, to 
Sudley Church, and to the Southern people,” Rice 
assured the Bensons, was “that the givers are all your 
friends.” The “dearest wish” of the donors was that his 
remittance “might dispel the last doubt of a complete 
and lasting reconciliation between the North and 
South.” 

Amos Benson acknowledged the gift in a letter writ- 
ten to John Rice on December 8, 1886. Benson told 
how he had been to Manassas six days earlier, had 
received there Rice’s letter and remittance, and had 
returned that evening for a benefit oyster supper at 
Sudley Church. To the many members of the congre- 
gation who were present Benson had read the letter 
and announced the gift. The whole house had grown 
quiet, and tears had “moistened the eyes of many.” 
There had been an outpouring of gratitude. If it could 
have been witnessed by the donors, it would have re- 
paid fully every contributor to the benevolence. “Our 
estimate of this noble deed is far above the value indi- 
cated by the figures,” Amos Benson gave assurance. 
“It has converted Mrs. Benson,” he added, “for while 
she always rendered service so far as she could to your 
suffering soldiers, she has never been fully recon- 
structed till now.” 

Today at Sudley there is an active Methodist church. 
Among those who attend it are relatives of Amos and 
Margaret Benson. The present building is the third one 
that has stood on its site; it can claim at least a stone- 
foundation-kinship with its Civil War predecessor. 
Different though the building is, the warmth and kind- 
ness of the congregation remain unchanged. The savory 
delights of its fried-oyster suppers, still a favorite meth- 
od of raising needed funds, are known for miles about 
and are eagerly anticipated by people of other faiths. 
The tradition of brotherhood that was so beautifully 
displayed by the Bensons and others during the war 
is thus still perpetuated. Itself the recipient of a bene- 
faction, Sudley Church has been for more than half a 
century a benediction. 

Who can say which benefited most from the chain 
reaction begun in battle almost a century ago? Did 
the young Yankee soldier, John L. Rice, whose life 
was spared because two of his enemies cared? Did the 
middle-aged Yankee veteran, John L. Rice, who did 


not forget to be grateful, insisted upon some oppor- 
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tunity to show it, and found joy in rendering a recipro- 
cal service? Did Amos and Margaret Benson, who 
would accept for themselves no selfish reward for in- 
stinctive deeds of mercy to a fellow human being? Did 
the seventy-nine Northern contributors, who were 
prompted to let bygones be bygones and were inspired 
to become the friends of strangers whom they had once 
considered enemies? Did debt-ridden Sudley Church, 
whose destiny it had been to minister in an unusual 
way to the bodies as well as the souls of men in need? 
Or did the people of Sudley’s congregation and com- 
munity, who through three generations have beey 
privileged to live in an ennobling tradition of brother- 
hood strong enough to transcend the bitterness of poli- 
tics and war? We need not determine the chief bene- 
ficiary. It is satisfying enough to be reminded that one 
exception to the rule of man’s inhumanity to man can 
bring good into so many lives. 4 7 4 


The gifts of seventy-nine persons are acknowl- 


edged. 


Entered at the Post-Office at Springfield, Mass. 
as Second-Cluss Matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, SUNDAY, NOV. 28. 


| THAT CHURCH DEBT LIFTED. 


Geod News for Mr aud Mra Amos Benson. 

Col John L. Rice acknowledges the receipt of 
$235 subscribed to litt the $200 debt of the 
Sudley church, near the field of the first battle 
of Bull Run. The money was sent yesterday, 
aud the colonel would now like to head off 
the golden shower. The latest contributions 
are as follows: Marvin Chapin, $5; W. S. 
Marsh, $1; E. W. Ladd, $3: J. W. Baldwin of 
Wilbraham, $1; Dr J. N. Dodge, $2; J. C. Con- 
don, $1; Charies Bill, $2: D. DeF. Donglass, 
$1; George A. Hill, $5; “‘friend,’’ $2: ‘‘casb,” 
$1; F. S. Bailey, $1: ‘‘Don’t put my name in 
the paper,’ $5. C F. Luther sends the 
following list from North Adams, which he 
heads with $5: F. E. Swift. $5; Capt F. A. 
Wilcoxson, $1; Capt _S. B. Dibble, $1; Edward 
' i. Dixon, $2; Capt F. S. Richardson, $1. The 

tota! of $235 is given by 79 people, in which 
pumber are included 27 old soldiers. ! 
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x This is the only known picture of Sudley Church as it was rebuilt. A third and more modern structure 
va now stands on the site. 
ward 
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